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PREFACE 

The whole human world of tomorrow 
is under training today chiefly at the 
hands of two classes of persons — parents 
and teachers. The criminals, the " fail- 
ures," as well as the great leaders of the 
future, are in the making now. The 
present period of stress and strain in our 
country's history keenly emphasizes the 
need that such child training should be 
of the wisest. Far too frequently at 
home, at school, on the street and in 
public assemblies, may be seen living 
demonstrations that such training is really 
of the poorest. 

It is with a desire to lielp the perplexed 
or overburdened or discouraged parent, 
and we hope the successful, efficient, satis- 
fied parent also, that these volumes on 
Practical Child Training have been writ- 
ten. In presenting this hook, the last of 
the series, we wish to express our sincere 
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appreciation of the hearty response to 
our efforts by the parents themselves. 
May we ask one favor? If you have 
found the suggestions in these books or 
in our correspondence in any way helpful 
to you, kindly pass the opportunity along 
to your neighbor parent. Further, do 
not forget your child's teacher. A similar 
series of books has been prepared espe- 
cially for the teacher. He or she is a co- 
laborer with you in your child's welfare, 
and next to you is most responsible for 
his well-being. 
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MORAL TRAINING 

Life itself, lived at its best, is a sys- 
tem of moral training; but in this Course 
definite rules are laid down calculated to 
shape potentialities so that they become 
actualities. 

It is obviously necessary to discuss in 
some detail the question of how best to 
approach the subject of moral instruction 
as applied to the young child. 

1. A GENERAL SURVEY 
Moral Instruction Needed 

It is a well-established theory — if not 
absolute fact — that by teaching a child 
the rudiments of this doctrine of moral 
conduct we establish in him a basis for 
good behavior. Accordingly, some defi- 
nite plans for giving moral instructions 
to children are herein outlined. 

Sooner or later every human unit ac- 
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quires a moral quality; therefore, at- 
tempts to exclude the teaching of moral- 
ity are foredoomed failures. 

Fear of concrete punishment in the 
child before seven, and fear of abstract 
suffering in the maturer person, forbid 
definite action. Over-emphasis of right- 
doing becomes burdensome to any child, 
defeating its own end by sheer reitera- 
tion. A child goaded to good behavior 
loathes virtue and yearns to perpetrate a 
wicked act. 

Habit Foeming 

Your first aim in teaching abstract 
morality, as in the lessons on concrete 
health or temperance, must be the induc- 
tion of habit formation along moral lines. 
Self-control (e. g., overcoming ill-tem- 
per), perseverance, punctuality, consid- 
eration, truthfulness, all these are moral 
characteristics upon which the fabric of 
ethical or religious instruction may be 
built. 

Ideas, thoughts, aspirations, ideals are 
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indispensable in the child of civilized 
races; heredity in normal children makes 
easy the pathway for ethical lessons. 

The ideal of what is right or per- 
missible is the basis on which rest both 
competitive and impulsive choice. A boy 
of thirteen, whQe meditating on running 
away from home and yet realizing that 
he is bound to his home by strong ties 
of affection for some member of the 
family, must eventually decide between 
these two conflicting interests: 

a. His linkage to the home circle and 
the acquired tradition of right-doing, 
religion, duty. 

b. His wish to seek adventure and see 
the world. 

His ultimate decision hangs upon his 
ideals. 

Here mistaken over-concern for theo- 
retical morahty sometimes leads to un- 
expected moral disaster. Many parents 
suppose that a child faithfully taught 
religion as interpreted by churches and 
the current doctrines of social morality 
will be saved solely by his information. 
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Knowledge, that is, theoretical precept, is 
no guarantee of moral practice. 

Self-control as a moral trait needs 
some kind of positive outlet for action. 
You must supply information as to how 
the child shall act if be is to be persuaded 
to limit himself to the moral types of con- 
duct. In this case he will mentally ask 
himself whatever terms he may employ, 
" What idea upon this subject does mo- 
rality permit me to hold?" 

An Appeal to the Feelings 

Parents, ministers, pubhcists, all en- 
deavor to give definite moral information. 
Ideas of good conduct must be pre- 
sented in such context as will appeal to 
certain specific feelings in the child. Dr. 
W. H. Payne wrote: " At least the half, 
and perhaps the better half, of educa- 
tion consists in the formation of right 
feelings." 

A child must be induced by association 
of ideas to realize that morality is based 
on cosmic law, the law of light and of 
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love by which comes happiness in con- 
crete form. He must learn that unwise, 
immoral, or unmoral conduct is retrogres- 
sive rather than progressive, destroys 
happiness, ruins the home, disintegrates 
society. 

We want to develop a sentiment of 
respect for women, an attitude of pity for 
the distressed; having enlisted the feel- 
ings of the child, we have launched the 
strongest aversion on civic, economic, per- 
sonal grounds against social vice. That 
is, he realizes he can never be a fine man, 
a successful citizen making good money; 
he cannot find personal happiness, a home 
such as he now enjoys, if he indulges evil 
passions at the expense of self-control 
(judgment, will, intellect). 

" Unto Others " 

He must learn to demonstrate in his 
own person an inviolable respect for his 
personal authority. The altruistic im- 
pulse, that is, the wish sincerely to " do 
unto others " as we wish them to " do 
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unto us " is based on such great inherent 
self-respect as demands a. due concep- 
tion of the rights of others to their fullest 
limit. 

Whereas the weakling, aware that he 
has no secure ground, applies obstinacy as 
he treads the way of least resistance to 
gain his ends, tilting at windmills and 
wrecking a career in his fruitless en- 
deavor to win selfishly what the strong 
man wins by more altruistic exertion. 

The child learns truly applied will- 
power from the authority of a truly re- 
ligious, right-thinking parent. The child 
realizes the parent's loyalty to God, and 
acquires will-power by co-operating with 
the parent in his daily life, which for 
want of a better term we will call the 
apphed religious life. 

With a child under twelve submission 
to this authority can be easily maintained. 
With the adolescent, each experience, 
each subject, must be carefully examined 
and judgment passed after consulting 
with those active co-operating forces — his 
good parents. 
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Let him think matters over when a 
moral question must be settled. Let his 
decision be formed in the morning; and 
let his judgment pass sentence while his 
reasoning faculty holds the door. 

Reviewing the whole period of child- 
hood we may say that the building of 
good character is accomplished primarily 
by loving good and doing right deeds, not 
by decrying the evil or even avoiding im- 
moral conduct. 

Avom Peohibitions 

Morality, to be healthy and sane, is 
constructive, positive, affirmative. Be- 
ware of the too frequent use of prohibi- 
tions. These are emergency measures, 
tiding the child over crises until his own 
choice can be educated. Effort must be 
made, therefore, always to substitute the 
good for the bad, to build up a good 
habit as a means of preventing the 
growth of an immoral one; to teach the 
precepts of virtue, instead o£ demon- 
strating the foUies of vice. Only in so 
far as sane precaution requires are we 
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to inculcate a hatred of vice and a dis- 
position to disobey the commands of im- 
moral voices. 

In giving moral instructions, see that 
the child believes a worthy character and 
moral life to be positive assets ; that there 
is real wealth in nobleness of character, 
that men whom all good persons admire 
are large-souled, richly endowed, finely 
cultivated souls, not mere loiterers, in- 
capable by their very negative qualities 
of immoral actions. To quote C. S. Mad- 
doch: 

" It is a sad fact that there is but a 
small per cent of very fine work of any 
sort in the world. It is a sadder fact 
that only a few human beings are made 
into fine products. It is the saddest of 
facts that immeasurable volumes of splen- 
did human materials are forever being 
wasted." 

When to Begin 

Morality is an outgrowth of collective 
living; men who dwell in communities are 
the only human beings able to develop 
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independent moral standards. The prac- 
tical question arises, then: At what age 
does a child sense the presence of other 
persons and become subject to moral in- 
struction? This problem is not involved 
closely with the query as to when one 
can begin moral training — that is, habit 
building, for this begins when the babe is 
at the breast. 

Students of child hfe believe that at 
two years nearly all children become more 
or less conscious of other beings like them- 
selves. If so, the simplest " lesson in 
morahty " may then be given in which the 
custom that is being followed can be 
sometimes sustained by explanation: " All 
little girls do this way." " Annie and 
Philip do this way." " This will help 
you to get well." But obviously only the 
merest fragment of formal instruction is 
possible with children so young. 

2. PARTICULAR METHODS 
With growing experience, instructions 
can be elaborated. These ideas should be 
faithfully followed: (1) Teach morality 
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in connection with specific problems 
raised by the child's conduct, his ques- 
tions, or events of peculiarly sensational 
nature happening in the community or in 
the world at large. 

(2) Beware of going beyond the vn- 
derstanding of the children, giving facta, 
reasons and so forth that are of interest 
and value only to one of more advanced 
years. 

(3) Let conduct be the main object in 
your teaching. The proper question be- 
ing, " What ought the man to do under 
these circumstances," rarely if ever, 
" What views should he adopt? " 

(4) Permit a wide range of topics 
to be considered. If a six-year-old brings 
up cheating in athletics, satisfy his mind 
and set up a small foundational basis 
for sound moral convictions in the mat- 
ter. Children can always deal with one 
or two aspects of a subject, even though 
the full discussion of it be deferred. 

(5) Give faithful consideration to de- 
tails of conduct on topics that can have 
no permanent place in a child's thinking. 
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For instance, if the doUies " quarrel," the 
dolls will shortly be laid aside, but moral 
attitudes formed while dealing with these 
temporary issues may and should be- 
come permanent. 

(6) Discussion of moral issues must 
never degenerate to mere argument and 
contentiousness. The issues are too 
grave, the outcome too important for 
quibbling. Petty details are not to be 
talked to death; important features of a 
situation must be observed. 

(7) Parents must disclose firmly set- 
tled convictions on any matters dealt 
with. If a bank be forced to suspend 
business, the reference to the event must 
Induce strong and unshakable convictions 
on the moral wrong of business methods 
permitting a failure. 

(8) A child can understand that any 
deed or thought truly beneficial to him- 
self or those people with whom he asso- 
ciates must be right; while acts that 
work harmful results in the main must be 
wrong. The distinction between right 
and wrong can be easily pointed out by 
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showing that it is right to be happy; to 
control the appetites; to speak kindly to 
others; to excel; to be self-respecting; to 
be courteous and discreet; to think pure 
thoughts; to be truthful and honest; to 
be cheerful and hopeful; to be respectful 
and obedient; to be considerate; to love 
family and friends; to return good for 
evil; to revere and love Qod while we 
obey Him. 

Mottoes 

A convenient method of instruction is 
by means of the preparation of suitable 
mottoes. Schools and oflBces wisely per- 
petuate this custom. 

(1) Hang on the walls of the chil- 
dren's rooms such mottoes as are com- 
prehensible to them. ^As the children 
grow, they will sooner or later ask their 
significance. 

(2) When the earlier mottoes become 
worn out, encourage the growing children 
to select and even prepare suitable sub- 
stitutes. You may say, " Our old mot- 
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les have become so worn that we must 
have some new ones. Each of you col- 
lect all you can; we will then select five 
for your walls." 

(3) Bookmarks decorated with choice 
quotations can be used as gifts and so 
afford an occasion for discussion. 

(4) Many children in the early 'teens 
delight to frame a moral code. 

(.5) They may copy out page after 
page of wise sayings and maxims on con- 
duct. Watch for this interest in brief 
moral proverbs; turn through your an- 
thologies or borrow collections of maxims 
and leave them within easy reach of the 
children. 

(6) When some striking quotation or 
moral saying arrests your attention, bring 
it up for family criticism. Someone may 
want it as a text, a motto or an item 
for his book of maxims. 

(7) A striking novelty can be ob- 
tained by bringing into the home some 
collection of wise Oriental sayings. The 
figures of speech and the virtues com- 

I mended are different in some respects 
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from our customary ideas. After a child 
is ready to abandon his mottoes, intro- 
duce him to Oriental sayings and you 
will revive his former enthusiasm. 



Suggestion 

The suggestibility of children is ex- 
ploited by tradesmen and carefully ma- 
nipulated by trained teachers. It remains 
for intelligent parents to make adequate 
use of this remarkable instrument for 
moral instruction. This method consists 
in introducing ideas to the child's mind 
which he shall accept without discussion 
and yet follow by making them habitual. 

Mental suggestion has been recom- 
mended throughout the preceding chap- 
ters. It is here urgently recommended 
as a moral force of immense value. 
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LESSON 1 

Aim 

To direct the thought and conduct of 
a group of children by means of sug- 
gestive exercises. 



DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 
Honesty 

At the breakfast table, you may intro- 
duce a series of declarations such as 
these: " This day I will be good. I will 
be honest. I will be kind and true. I 
will try to make others happy." Have 
these sentences memorized and repeated 
faithfully. After they have become well 
known, substitute a new series of declara- 
tions with a similar idea. 

The sentences should be precise, clear, 
significant; the declaration, in the first 
person singular. 

To add interest you may write to some 
well-known personage asking him to com- 
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pose a suggestive thought for you. Many 
scriptural quotations can be found that 
will serve your purpose exactly; as for 
example: 

" I will take heed to my ways, 
That I sin not with my tongue." 

Memoky 

If strengthening the memory he de- 
sired, it will be fixed by saying, " I can 
remember, I will remember, I do remem- 
ber." If reinforcement of the trait of 
truthfulness be desired, have all say, " I 
can be truthful, I will be truthful, I am 
truthful." 

When using the suggestions, he sure to 
require all participants to pronounce the 
words slowly, firmly, earnestly, with a 
strong sense of solemnity. The faith 
that is needed to make them effective 
can he nourished by an appropriate con- 
versational setting. 

It will be found equally appropriate to 
use suggestions when a child is just fall- 
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ing to sleep. In a very gentle voice, 
without a trace of displeasure or irrita- 
bility, you may say, "Rest and sleep; 
mother's boy is strong and good. Daugh- 
ter loves everybody and always speaks 
kindly." 

All mothers use suggestion when sing- 
ing lullabies to the babe in arms. The 
method should not be wholly given up. 
At the very least say, " Sweet dreams," 
as the adolescent boy is tucked in bed. 
A few seconds of social exchange by 
look and word at the bedside between 
father and son should be arranged for 
whenever possible. 

COMMENTS 

The success of these special sugges- 
tions hangs upon the naturalness with 
which they are introduced. No child 
likes to discover that he is being 
" worked." Parents who reflect a mo- 
ment can discover how they have used 
suggestion on themselves, as when prepar- 
ing to greet a distinguished personage. 
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to make a short speech, or when endea- 
voring to control iU-temper. They may 
readily follow these examples and assist 
the children to fix correct ideas of good 
behavior in mind by the method of direct 
suggestion. 



I 3. RELIGIOUS TRAINING 

When questioned closely, parents 
frankly say that their children should 
have careful religious instructions, but 
definite teaching is often seriously neg- 
lected. 

As stated earlier in this Course, the 
author beUeves religion to be the basis of 
every well built and stable character. 
The destiny of the inner self must not be 
left to accident. 

Moral issues must not be allowed to 
await an accidental opportunity; the 
values resultant on any of these instruc- 
tions will be nil unless the religious spirit 
fuses them in that all-round development 
necessary to a sane moral life. 

It is impossible to eliminate religion 
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from the home; the vital question here 
being a consideration of the best way 
to cultivate a right attitude on the part 
of the child toward his God. 

Parents questioning themselves as to 
the good accomplished by religion, will 
answer that it makes first and foremost 
for good character. This being so, all 
attempts to teach religion must be actu- 
ated by this motive. Religious instruc- 
tion, therefore, considered educationally, 
is the supreme element in character build- 
ing. 



How It Begins 

Your child's moral training begins by 
his instinctive regard for his mother as 
comforter and refuge in his infancy. His 
religious training begins when he learns 
that human demand is not equaled by 
human supply, and seeks outside of hu- 
man relationships for aid. 

Conscious religious life is rarely evi- 
denced prior to the fourth year. As soon 
as he can bow his head or kneel, teach 
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the child to follow the family example and 
say some simple prayer, and to bow his 
head when the blessing is asked at table. 
His first religious lessons, although 
purely formal, have definite value, and 
should be encouraged to become habitual. 
Before the fourth year a child can learn 
in simple words that there is a Giver 
greater than any human giver, a Love 
more understanding and more tolerant 
than any human love, a Father know- 
ing all things and realizing each human 
need so fully that a little " love mes- 
sage " is all He asks daily from His little 
child on earth. Thus early can you frui- 



trate the ordinary material prayer, 
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LESSON 2 

Aim 



To teach a child four to six years to 
respect and lave the God of nature. 

DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

The Stokm 
Select an occasion when the child is 
engrossed in watching a terrific storm, 
after he has expressed his feelings with- 
out suggestion from you. 

" Oh, how the wind blows, mother! 
What is it? The trees are shaking! " 
" It is the wind that shakes the trees." 
"Aren't you afraid, mother?" 
"No, why should I be?" 
" Maybe our house will blow down." 
" I am not afraid, because God is 
everywhere." 

" Why does He have wind, mother? " 
" He needs to blow the clouds all 
around so that it will rain and make the 
flowers and vegetables grow." 
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" Will the wind spoil the pretty flow- 
ers and trees? " 

" No, trees grow stronger on account 
of the wind. They shove their roots 
deeper and hold tighter. Then after 
the wind passes they are stronger. God 
makes things and knows just how to take 
care of them." 

" I'm so glad God makes the wind 
come and bring the rain to water the 
garden and the grass, aren't you, 
mother? " 

COMMENTS 

On every possible occasion associate 
the love of God with those real pleasures 
the child knows most intimately. 

You must not feel discouraged if chil- 
dren do not develop strong religious sen- 
timents early. What is familiar and 
seemingly necessary to adult peace of 
mind is unknown to children. 

You must exercise self-restraint if you 
are tempted to urge a child's religious 
development too rapidly. Your child will 
question you; answer him clearly and 



I simply as you have done throughout the 

I Course on other matters. He will be 

I satisfied by a reply suited to his present 

L capacity of understanding. 
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LESSON 3 
Aim 



To assure a child that God cares for 
htm in the dark and at all times when he 
feels lonely and timid. 



DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 
God Cahes 
Tell the child that God sees him all 
the time and always knows just what he 
is doing. Say to him: " If you know I 
am watching every step you take, are you 
afraid? Well, God really does see every 
step you take and He can take better care 
of you than I can. When you go up- 
stairs in the dark say; ' Thou God seest 
mel Thou God seest me I ' over and over; 
then you will feel sure that nothing can 
hurt you, because God is watching you." 



COMMENTS 

It is the aloneness of the dark, the 
shutting out of familiar scenes, that makes 
for fear. If the child realizes a loving 
God is with him he will cease to be 
afraid. 



When Mrs. Strong was a child she 
was very unwisely told a story of a great- 
aunt's encounter with a ghost on a stau*- 
case. According to the legend, two girls 
were mounting the stairs ; one holding the 
candle ran on ahead, and the ghost of a 
woman appeared hefore her sister on the 
darkened stairway and would not let her 
pass. She screamed for the candle, and 
when it was brought the ghost had fled. 

This story caused Mrs. Strong, when 
a child, to fear the stairway after dark. 
A minister visiting in the home happened 
to say to her: " Learn this verse, ' Thou 
God seest me,' and if ever you are afraid, 
say that to yourself. It will keep you 
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reminded that God sees you." Mrs. 
Strong relates that she never feared the 
stairs again. The repetition of the verse 
made her feel God's presence and care 
for her, and the ghost story was forgot- 
ten. The principle of substitution was 
here used, instead of loneliness, the 
thought of an infinitely powerful friend- 
ship was introduced. 

The young child learns by means of 
his senses and the primitive emotions, 
love and fear. 

Music is a valuable factor in early 
religious training. Religious songs, the 
religious poems of Blake, Cowper, Ad- 
dison and Whittier can be repeated at 
home to much advantage. Let the 
youngest child be remembered, by allow- 
ing his favorite songs to be frequently 
simg. 

Music — Pictures 
Use the piano and any other instru- 
ment available. Choose pieces that are 
well written, rhythmical and appealing 
to the imagination. Play the children 
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Schubert's " The Lord is My Shepherd," 
and " The Lord is My Light," by Fran- 
ces AUiston, the one appealing by its 
spirit of love, the other by its spirit of 
fearless strength and trust. " Sleep, 
Baby, Sleep," by Arthur Somerville, al- 
beit primarily a lullaby, has deep religious 
feeling. " Come unto me," from Han- 
del's " Messiah," is lovely for all children. 
Pictures can be put to most profitable 
use. Little children love the excellent 
reproductions of the Raphael and Cor- 
reggio Madonnas. Tell them the tender 
story of Mary and the good Joseph tak- 
ing care of the httle Jesus. At a suit- 
able moment, raise the question, " Who 
takes care, do you think, of father and 
mother? " 

You then compare the protection of 
the great All-Father to your care of your 
little ones, making clear thereby not only 
the fact of all-seeing Love, but also that, 
as you are privileged to love and care 
for your children, you are, in your meas- 
ure, doing God's part toward your chil- 
dren. 
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Your child will revere you if you show 
submission to the higher power. Let him 
see you love, trust and hope in God. 
Make his religion joyous and desirable. 

To cultivate the brotherhood idea of 
religion, nourish acquaintanceship be- 
tween the children and friends whose 
lives are joyous with religious faith. 

A child of eight can readily make 
friends of a mature man of piety who 
loves little children. Such a man may 
invite your little one to stay with him a 
while. The visit will be of real advan- 
tage and the friendship should be en- 
couraged as a good influence that will 
only ripen with the years. 

It is unwise to urge a serious mood 
upon children. There is abundant room 
for humor, fun and even hilarity in the 
life of a religious child. Be satisfied if 
there is a growing undercurrent of re- 
ligious conviction. Before the child is 
twelve years of age there is no need 
for any marked signs of seriousness. If, 
occasionally, when other members of the 
family are given over to religious exer- 
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cises, the child falls in with them, it is 
a good sign. 

Some mothers, by constant sweet minis- 
try to the needs of the child, cultivate 
a fine religious spirit by the way. 
Mother will say, " Oh, children, this 
lovely day should make us so happy. 
Isn't it lovely that God always gives us 
such sweet presents?" 

If sorrow or crisis of any kind come 
into the home, increase your child's faith 
that everything will come out happily, 
because God knows all and is kind. 

Whenever there is serious occasion for 
reflection, it should be secured without 
curbing the natural playfulness of a 
healthy, normal child by attempting to 
mold immaturity to fit an adult concept. 

Implied trust in the child is as won- 
drous a lever for good at five years as at 
fifteen. 

Habitual goodness, as we have seen, is 
engendered with a little child by daily 
contracts and example. Religious train- 
ing rests broadly on the three simple 
words: " God is Love." Your child has 
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learned to refrain from paining you be- 
cause he loves you. So will he learn to 
obey and love the precepts of the All- 
Father, because he is your Father too. 
An appeal to the ideal of right conduct 
in your children's daily life, so that it 
may he continually before them, as is 
the case in every good home, will seldom 
fail in its message. 

Attendenq Chuech 

The child, when old enough, should 
attend church services with his parents. 
He should go regularly. Parents should 
not give him the impression that he is to 
go merely because they desire it. If he 
goes only to please them he will feel at 
liberty to stay away from church if for 
any reason he is not with them. He must 
be shown, not by argument, but by ex- 
ample, and by tactful questions and state- 
ments, that it is to his own personal inter- 
est to go to church. 

Even a young child will catch the 
spirit which prompts his parents to go to 
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church, especially if they occasionally 
make some such statement as this: "I 
am glad today is Sunday. I feel the 
need of the quiet, restful church service," 
or, " How much I enjoyed the change 
and peacefulness of the church services 
today!" 

Speak often of the necessity for change 
which all feel, and of the mental rest of 
the hour spent in church. 

Tell the child when he is ten years old 
how a man is not wholly developed who 
gives no scope to his religious nature, 
hut is as truly dwarfed as if denied suffi- 
cient food for his hody or thought for 
his mind. Speak of the uplift to your- 
self which you receive through the songs 
and prayers. Be cheerful and happy at 
church. Call attention to the delightful 
music, the restful interior. Ask him after 
the service to teil you what he especially 
liked about it. 

Commend the hoys of his acquaintance 
who go to church and let him know tact- 
fully that you think he does the right 
thing when he goes. 
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How TO WOHSHIP 



Worship is that mental attitude by 
"which the finite offers in votive and sac- 
rificial form his homage to the infinite. 
Let your children learn the spirit of wor- 
ship for its own sake ; commend his quiet- 
ness; his good behavior. Sit always in 
the same pew if possible; the famihar 
surroundings are conducive to restfulness. 
Standing, singing together, bowing in 
prayer and all congregational postures, 
give the child great delight. Said one 
child, " I love the opening exercises of 
the church service." This remark was 
induced by a strong response from the 
congregation. Said another child, " That 
singing was terrible," because the music 
had lasted without interruption for three- 
quarters of an hour. 



PROBLEM 

" My four children and some of their 
playmates frequently indulge in mock re- 
ligious meetings, imitating the whole pro- 
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gram of the typical religious service. 
Friends of mine protest against the sacri- 
lege. Do you think I ought to sup- 
press it?" 



No, you need not suppress it. 

It would be well, of course, to keep in 
fairly close touch with the children in 
their dramatization, making suggestions 
now and then to make their play more 
interesting or direct the play into proper 
channels. 

Your friends are acting solely on the 
assumption that such a procedure will do 
the children harm. You may answer 
their objection by asking, " What harm 
has it done them so far?" If no bad 
results can be discovered, you can safely 
let them continue playing. 

Certainly, the idea of reproducing a 
religious meeting in play is not harmful 
in itself. In fact, if you have time prop- 
erly to supervise the play, you can even 
feei happy that the religious element in 
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your vicinity is strong enough to impress 
your children to the extent that they 
naturally want to bring it out in their 
play. 

Children are easily influenced through 
play. From a religious standpoint, it 
probably would be better for children to 
play church than to play circus. They 
need a bit of adult supervision in either 
case. 

Mock gatherings of all kinds are ex- 
ceedingly common among children. They 
play school, they travel, they play father 
and mother to a family of children. Al- 
though they sometimes imitate their par- 
ents' general or particular methods of 
managing the famUy, there is absolutely 
no proof that they think less of their 
parents after so doing. 

This is because it is naturally easy for 
children to dramatize. Your children 
can play Sunday school today and enjoy 
the dramatization as such, without a 
thought about getting anything out of 
the " lesson," and then actually go to Sun- 
day school on Sunday and take it alto- 
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gether seriously. The environment causes 
the difference in attitude. 

Instead of allowing children to play 
circus, and forbidding them to play 
church, it would be better actually to 
encourage their playing the latter once in 
a while and help them to make it inter- 



Let your home attitude be one of 
loyalty to the church and there need be 
no concern about the outcome of these 
amateur performances. 



LESSON 4 

Aim 

To lead a child from four to seven 

years old to feel the restfulness of church 

services, and to be in a worshipful frame 

of mind while in church. 



DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 
Take him with you into a church some 
week day or go early on Sunday morn- 
ing. Enter quietly and say, " How 
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peaceful it is here. I like to think of 
this being God's house and how He must 
like to have us here. I like to feel the 
quietness all around us today. The stores 
are closed; the carpenters and builders, 
factory workers and school children, are 
all resting today. Don't you feel the 
quietness and peace? The light through 
the stained windows is restful. This is a 
beautiful place in which to think of God's 
goodness. Leave the church quietly and 
happily. Do not stay until the child 
grows restless. If it is Sunday morning 
and too early for services, take a quiet 
walk until time for church to begin. 

Attendance at Sunday School 

Do not be discouraged if the adolescent 
child dislikes Sunday school. Ordinarily 
he dislikes any school, but you keep him 
going to week-day school for his own 
good. For the same reason, keep him in 
Sunday school. Much can be done to 
make Sunday school hold the maximimi 
interest for him. He is on the threshold 
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of life, casting about for an idea to 
follow. Help to secure, as his Sunday 
school teacher, a man whom a youth 
would naturally want to imitate. He 
should be full of health and vigor, a lover 
of sport, and most of all a lover of boys. 
At this age boys and girls want to do 
something. Their teacher should spend 
most of that precious half hour a week in 
wisely telling them what to do or not to 
do instead of spending it all on historical 
study of the Bible. 

Even if no religious custom prescribes 
a day of rest, a day's leisure is an essen- 
tial factor to healthful life. Even man- 
made machinery requires an occasional 
rest if it is to do good work. 

Animals as well as men thrive better 
physically if they are allowed to enjoy 
periods of rest. A story like the follow- 
ing told to a child will answer in part, 
" Why do we have Sabbath?" 
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Why We Keep Sabbath 
In 1832 Lyman Smith and Lucius Ball 
each started with their respective families 
to drive in wagons from Massachusetts 
to Illinois. On Saturday night Lyman 
Smith camped by the roadside until Mon- 
day morning, giving his family and horses 
a rest during Sunday. Lucius BaU did 
not wish to lose any time, so he paid no 
heed to Sunday. 

Every week about Thursday Mr. 
Smith would overtake Mr, BaU on the 
road, and the latter would chide him for 
driving too fast, saying that his horses 
would be worn out before the end of the 
journey. 

This occurred every week until they 
reached Illinois, when it was plain to be 
seen that not only was the Smith family 
less worn out than that of Mr. BaU, but 
Mr. Smith's horses were in just as good 
condition as when leaving Massachusetts, 
while Mr. BaU's team was so worn out 
is could scarcely go farther. 
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This oft-told story is still repeated by 
the third generations of Smiths, who are 
wont to say, " Grandfather Smith proved 
that man and beast need Sabbath rest." 

The quiet peace of a beautiful church, 
the inspiring music, the rhythm of the 
Scripture readings, all these cause mental 
relaxation and thoughts of purity and 
peace that are intensely restful after the 
storm and stress of daily life, 

Sunday Games 
The vexed questions as to what games 
may be allowable on Sunday are best 
solved by this idea: have some games 
suitable for the living-room and much- 
prized by the children, and let the use 
of these be a privilege looked forward 
to as one of the delights of the day. 
This Course aims always to make pleas- 
ant association run neck and neck with 
good action. The children by this means 
will look upon Sunday as a day of spe- 
cial privilege instead of a dreaded period 
where " Don't " stands like a giant at 
every door. 
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Cabepul Selection of Bible Passages 

That all parts of the Bible are not 
equaUy suitable for children, and, indeed, 
that some parts are not adapted to child- 
hood in the least, is a very modern dis- 
covery. This means that as much care 
is needed in selecting Bible passages for 
teaching children as in choosing their food 
or their clothes. 

It is a good rule to select short nar- 
ratives in preference to other Bible pas- 
sages. The prophets and epistles may be 
taken up in adolescence, but short anec- 
dotal passages like the parables, the mir- 
acle stories and the stories of Old Testa- 
ment heroes never fail to interest if well 
told or carefully read. They contain uni- 
versal truths. 

Bring out the strong, manly, fearless 
characters of David, Paul and even of 
Jesus himself. Let various Bible char- 
acters stand for various qualities; as for 
example: Abraham for faith, Samson for 
folly, Daniel for courage, Paul for en- 
durance; and show how Jesus when on 
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earth embodied the good characteristics 
of all men of all times. 

Always treat the Bible with reverence; 
never tolerate jokes on Bible matters, 
words or sentences. At the same time do 
not let the children worship the Bible. 
It is a means to an end, that end being 
piety, the chief aid in the formation of 
good character. 

Children of church-going parents very 
early have some conception of God and 
how He is worshiped. Their attitude 
toward prayer is governed by words 
spoken by father and mother; and if 
parents pray naturaUy and spontaneously 
in the presence of their children, the chil- 
dren will want to pray. 

Beginning to Pbay 

As soon as a child can walk, he will 
kneel and bow his head with them when 
his parents pray. As soon as he can form 
sentences, he may be taught a prayer. 
This prayer should include three ideas of 
thankfulness to the All-Father, petitions 
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for help to do right, and desire for bless- 
ings upon others. Of course the prayer 
should be very short and he made up of 
simple words, as for example : " Dear 
Father, I am thankful for another day 
of Ufe. Help me to do right. Take 

care of — . Amen." The 

child may fill the blanks as he likes. 
Father and mother will usually be men- 
tioned here. Someone who has been espe- 
cially kind during the day or who is ill, 
etc., may also find a place. 

Many have objected to the often-used 
prayer, " Now I lay me down to sleep," 
etc., because it distinguishes in thought 
between our need of God during the day 
and in the night, assuming that only at 
night time do we need His care. Others 
object on the ground that it assumes 
night to be especially perilous, a thought 
that we wish to banish from the little 
one's mind. 

After the set prayer has been used 
until the child reaches the age of four 
or five years, he will doubtless ask to be 
allowed to make impromptu prayers. He 
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should be allowed to do so whenever he 
wishes. A long experience m hearing 
the prayers of children at the family 
altar leads to the conclusion that children 
are never irreverent in their impromptu 
prayers^ very seldom expressimr a 
SJght out of harmony wSh w^iip. 
Do not emphasize material personal bene- 
fits to be derived from prayer. This 
often leads the child to pray selfishly and 
finally to doubt that Grod answers 
prayer. 

Even young children should not ac- 
quire the notion that only children pray, 
that father and mother pray at stated 
times, or that prayers axe merely "vain 
repetitions'' of meaningless words. 
Surely parents are to blame when a boy 
of four says at dinner just before thanks, 
''I want some of that, but we haven't 
prayed to our plates yet." Or, when a 
girl of six years, in obedience to her 
Sunday school teacher's request, mumbles 
over meaningless so-called " prayers " 
every night after she goes to bed, think- 
ing she is really praying because she 
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has never understood a word of the three- 
times-a*day*rcpeated grace as said by 
her father, except the beginning, " O 
Lord." 

That a parent should skilfully guide 
the religious development of a child is re- 
vealed in the following experience. 



EXAMPLE 

Joining the Chubch 

Robert Price, aged eight years, was a 
highly imaginative and thoughtful child. 
His parents were closely associated with 
the work of the churdi in a small city. 
Because there was no one with whom they 
could leave Robert on Sunday mornings, 
he had always been taken to church ser- 
vice and Sunday school, where both his 
mother and father took an active part. 

It was approaching Easter time. 
Robert had attended most of the recent 
services in the church. 

He was deeply impressed. The music, 
the solemn service, the silence of the 
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assembly, all appealed to him and made 
him wish to share in it all. 

He longed to commune with the con- 
firmation class on Easter Sunday. His 
parents explained that those prepared by 
attending the confirmation classes had 
more fully realized churchly responsibihty 
than Robert could have done. 

The child was all wrought up. The 
parents wisely determined to use his in- 
terest in religious outward observances 
for more real purposes. 

They, therefore, told him to live his 
life finely day by day until he was old 
enough to understand what approaching 
nearer to God really meant and helped 
him by giving him books calculated to 
develop reaUty in rehgion in a young 
child. He later entered a confirmation 
class and became a sincere Christian man, 
joining the church without hysteria or 
outward show, both of which are unde- 
sirable in an adolescent. 
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COMMENTS 

A prayer book that many have found 
helpful is that of Robert Louis Steven- 
son. The prayers are beautiful, fine and 
eminently sane and manly. This, with 
the Bible, the " Imitation of Christ," the 
" Fioretta " of St. Francis of Assisi, and 
some church periodical, makes a useful 
little religious hbrary. 

Let love be the motive power of the 
home religious code, as it is the motive 
power in all home-undertakings. 

Eschew polemics, remembering that all 
good is ever tending towards the high 
places even though it worships God in 
different ways. Discourage emotional- 
ism in religion, as it is both fitful and im- 
healthy. A sane religious outlook is as 
important to spiritual health as open win- 
dows and a clean body are to physical 
well-being. 

" God is love " is your text, exemplified 
by loving parents in the home. Never 
allow your children to talk religion to 
others or enter into religious discussion*. 
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True religion languishes and dies where 
denominationalism reigns supreme. 

Therefore, let your religious life be 
the serene undercurrent of your actions, 
the solace of your quiet hours and the 
rejuvenator of your hearts, realizing it is 
far too sacred a matter to be dragged into 
conversation or made grotesque by well- 
meaning but tactless little children. 



Miilicent was a little country maiden 
of nine summers, growing up in a home 
full of religious conviction and church in- 
terest. For many weeks \he pastor had 
been conducting revival services with oc- 
casional converts. 

Miilicent, well-taught in the Sabbath 
school, open-minded to all exhortations 
of a religious character, finally broke over 
her natural reserve and went forward 
seeking conversion. So many of the eon- 
verts had exhibited deep emotionalism that 
she said to herself: 

"I must be a very wicked sinner; I 
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want to be converted so badly, I want 
to have religion." 

For six nights she made the journey, 
knelt and agonized in spirit, coining al- 
most to the verge of despair because noth- 
ing happened. Her failure convinced her 
more clearly that she must be very 
wicked. 

On a Sunday night after retiring, she 
lay sobbing, a. gentle trickle of tears run- 
ning down to her pillow ; her mother came 
in and finding Millicent in tliis troubled 
state, said: 

" Daughter, if you want to love Jesus 
and be His disciple you can do so right 
now, without any more tears, any more 
sermons, without going to the attar. You 
do not have to be converted, for God loves 
you all the time. If you just say to Him 
' I want to be your little child,' you can 
rest everything on Him." 

" WiU He forgive my sins, too? " 

" Yes, daughter. He will take care of 
that and of everything that you are 
anxious about. 

" Won't you just close your eyes a mo- 
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ment and say to God : ' I want to be 
your child now. Please take me'? 

"There, now; you can rest and sleep 
and trust God with everything." 

Thus ended the vain struggle of a lit- 
tle child to conform to standards of 
conversion set up by adults for adults. 
Many a child has no sympathetic mother 
who even tardily shows the footpath of 
peace to her; rehgious tragedies then 
must take place. 

There are two courses to follow: train 
the child in religion and when he is enter- 
ing the 'teens, provide for an expression 
of faith at some public gathering of re- 
ligious persons; or, if this is neglected, 
assist the child through a conversion ex- 
perience during the 'teens. 

The former course seems far more 
preferable, since it assures a more secure 
basis for the development of a normal 
religious life. 



THE CHILD'S HAPPINESS 

Here's to the day when it is May 
And care as light as a feather. 

When your little shoes and my big boots 
Go tramping over the heather. 

— BUis Carman. 




THE CHILD'S HAPPINESS 



Ultimate happiness, successful achieve- 
ment — this must be the logical conclu- 
sion of a Course leading through obedi- 
ence and self-control to an understanding 
of bodily and intellectual growth. Mo- 
rahty, rightly taught, has concluded your 
systematic training. 

What might have been disheartening 
drudgery has, by means of a progressive 
Course, become most truly a labor of 
love. While to your children the intimate 
association with you has not only drawn 
them to you by ever-deepening bonds of 
affection, but has given them the joy of 
pleasant tasks successfully performed. 

As the crown of life and love, we speak 
last of happiness, the right of the child, 
the necessity to full development of the 
adolescent, the only real solace of extreme 
old age. 

It is vastly more important to secure 
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your child's happiness than it is to send 
him to college. Education is urgently 
called for if life is to be lived at its 
highest and best. But a morose, mis- 
anthropic, self-centered scholar is hardly 
likely to be a business asset; his road 
is a lonesome one to travel. Fame, 
plaudits, riches even, are dust in the bal- 
ance beside the joy of life. 

A heritage of happiness — love, }Cfy 
and peace — is a priceless possession. 

1. LOOKING FOR HAPPINESS 

Let your child face life hero-wise, pre- 
pared for difficulties, sorrows even, for 
they come to all; but optimistic, looking 
beyond the storm clouds, expectant of 
the joy that surely " cometh in the morn- 
ing." 
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LESSON 1 

Aim 

To teach your child of seven years old 
to find good in everything. 



DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 
Present the following ideas: 
Finding Good Eveeywheee 

" This rain tastes so good to the thirsty 
grass and trees and flowers. We must 
not cry for the picnic. We can have a 
picnic any time. Let us he glad to see 
the outdoor things made happy. 

" See that fat bird looking for a worm 
for breakfast. When the ground was dry 
and dusty he could not find any worms. 

" And the farmers are so glad to see 
the rain. They were fearful we should 
have no fruit if the dry weather con- 
tinued much longer. Now the kind rain 
is helping the grass to grow green and 
the apples to be big and juicy. Look 
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at the pools on the gravel walks! See the 
raindrops splashing! What lovely baths 
for the birds I " 

COMMENTS 

A sweet, imaginative nature game has 
been induced from what might have been 
a disappointment. Never encourage tears 
or self-pity. Turn sorrow to joy. Your 
child will at once react to your sugges- 
tion. 

Example (wrong way) : " It's raining! 
What a pity! " Result: tears. Example 
(right way) : " Rain helps all outdoors." 
Result: interest and smihng appreciation. 

You should never show depression be- 
fore your child. If you feel you cannot 
conquer it— and there are times when 
everyone feels below par — go and lie 
down in your room alone. Lie flat on 
your back; close your eyes and relax 
completely for at least ten minutes. 
Then bathe your face and hands in hot 
water, into which you have poured a few 
drops of ammonia or Eau de Cologne. 
Smile, and prepare to face daily life again. 
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LESSON 2 

Aim 

To teach your child to appreciate the. 
beauties of the natural world around him. 



DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 
Beauty in Natuee 

" All the seasons are beautiful, dear. 
Those bare black tree stems against the 
red sunset and the bluish white of the 
snow beneath; look, that underbrush 
seems purple with its little twigs red as 
if on fire from the glow in the western 
sky. We cannot say winter is not pretty, 
can we? Then we remember the lovely 
orange of hickory trees in the fall; the 
scarlet sumach and the big maples with 
the heavy, dark, red leaves. 

" We all love summer with its lovely 
warm days, its green trees and wonder- 
ful flowers, the happy walks in the sweet- 
scented evening time. 
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" But we must not forget the spring 
with the excited song of the nesting birds, 
the fresh, pungent perfume of the 
awakening earth, the bunt for the first 
arbutus in the woods. O, it's cdl so per- 
fect: I don't know which we love best. 
Isn't it hard to choose, my boy?" 

COMMENTS 

You teach him the beauty of the world 
this way, to know the color of the trees 
and flowers; to watch the effect of hght 
at different times of day in field and 
woodland. Many a child gives an im- 
pression of color blindness because he 
has never been told the names of colors. 



Beauty" in Books 

Many children have pitifully smaU vo- 
cabularies. They go to school and even 
pass through college, calling everything 
they read, from Shelley's ' Epipsychi- 
dion " to Cicero's " De Senectute " 
" nice " and " lovely " and " grand." 



This is a disgrace. They are crippled of 
expression, limited to the flimsiest, taw- 
driest vernacular. 

Teach them the certain happiness of 
intimacy with great books, the friends 
that never fail. In books they may find 
refuge from many of the discords of hfe. 

Wordsworth, most spiritual of nature 
poets, tells us, " Dreams, books, are each 
a world." 

Open for your children the bookish way 
to happiness by cultivating a love for the 
best in literature, by letting them browse 
with you among your favorites on the 
shelves of the living-room. 

See to it also that a low shelf of silent 
comrades is to be foimd in their special 
play place. 

Teach your little ones, too, to see 
beauty in people. Not by criticism, but 
by commenting on any special beauty. 
A great woman, when asked if a certain 
man with beautiful eyes was not very 
homely, replied, " I have never been able 
to see beyond his eyes." That is the atti- 
tude to take with your children. 
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Beauty in People 



This Course is pre-eminently positive. 
The old philosophy of " Don't " is super- 
seded by the clarion-voiced " Do." The 
old way depresses. This way stimulates. 

There are still people who beheve that 
to be true we must be unpleasant. The 
optimist is confused with the flatterer. 

This is a mistake. 

But it is wise to ignore unlovely things 
in that it is the safe pathway. In the 
case of unbeautiful people it is the kind 
pathway. 

It is utterly illogical to say " Do as 
you would be done by " in one breath 
with " Did not Miss Jones look a perfect 
freak in that green dress?" Would you 
like Miss Jones to say that about you? 
Does such a remark help along the cause 
of child or world happiness? Surely not. 
Such words are destructive, leading to 
death. 

This Com-se is constructive and blazes 
a trail for those who seek the light. 



Approval 

If you compliment a person, it makes 
you feel far better than if you merely 
criticize. Disparaging remarks discour- 
age sensitive persons and children, who 
grow by praise as plants grow by sun- 
shine. 

To deprive a child of legitimate encour- 
agement is like growing plants in a cellar. 
The child becomes dejected and spirit- 
less; the plant deprived of air and sun- 
shine becomes white and wilted. 

The unpraised child is apt to develop 
into the man who despises a prettily 
turned word of praise as a lie, and has 
only confused ideas of both personal and 
natural beauty. 



2. GIVING HAPPINESS TO OTHERS 

Making Othees Happy 

Make conspiracies of happiness. Never 
mind the village calling you a match- 
maker. Who cares? You are happy 
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yourself. You aspire to be a universal 
mother. You want others to be as happy 
as you are. That's why you took this 
Course. 

The royal road to happiness lies in 
making others happy. Never allow un- 
kind criticisms of anyone in your home. 
" In honor preferring one another," is 
a beautiful text to live by. Carved or 
illuminated in a living-room it would 
surely put a discount on evil speaking or 
gossip. A pathetic woman, once very 
beautiful and still piteously young, told 
the writer that, since one she loved spoke 
harshly to her regarding her changed 
appearance, " she felt herself beginning 
to die." 

Snubbing, disparaging personal re- 
marks kill. Our outward appearance is 
obviously but the binding of the book, 
but it is still our poor protection against 
the world. Never make life more diffi- 
cult by sneering at face or form. To do 
so is to make the pathway just that much 
the harder, the more dreary to tread. 
And when you know that the very fea- 
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tures may be transformed by a great 
joy, is it for you to put the light out 
possibly forever by distorting those fea- 
tures with ill-spoken, cruel words? 

Happiness and good looks are not 
goals at which to aim, but they make up 
the sweetness of life to a refined woman, 
so tell your daughter: 

" Daughter, you have had a busy, 
happy childhood; a busy, merry girl- 
hood. I think you will wish to have a 
busy womanhood. Full hands are usually 
happy hands. Now you will see many idle 
women rushing about to find diversion. 
They call it seeking happiness. But we 
know better. 



Beauty of Life 

" Happiness is a result of a beautiful 
life well and nobly lived. It does not 
dweU in riches, parties, wonderful clothes, 
jewels or travel. Not even in beauty, 
although this, which is practically equiva- 
lent to health, must needs be akin to hap- 
piness. AU these things are desirable and 
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to ignore them completely is both foolish 
and insincere. A womanly woman, by 
which I mean a normal woman, loves to 
be beautiful, to have pretty clothes and a 
good time. But she does not hve for 
such things. She knows that real happi- 
ness is found oftenest in a tiny home 
where books and delight in natural beauty 
and the society of those she loves fill her 
so fuU of happiness that the other things 
do not even enter her thoughts." 

A kind person forgiving a fault for- 
gets it. 



FOEQIVE AND FoEGET 

*' Kiss mother, dearie. We are quite 
Bappy again and will not even remember 
Mary touched the sewing machine. In 
future Mary will help mother by turning 
the handle when mother is working. 
When mother isn't there, she won't even 
•want to play with it. Isn't that right? " 

Do not prohibit her touching that fas- 
cinating handle. To ask that is to hasten 
disobedience. A sewing machine is very 
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tempting to small fingers. If she touches 
it in your presence she can do no harm 
and perhaps learn ultimately to help 
you with your dressmaking. 



Laughing at Othehs 

Yet another sin against happiness is 
laughing at others. Guard against this 
by saying: 

"Never laugh at people. It is cruel; 
never funny. Can you make poor Mr. 
Llewellyn happier by your laugh at his 
red hair or Welsh accent? Before you 
laugh at anyone I want you to think this 
first: will it help him or make things 
easier for him? If you reflect and know 
it will not, just don't say anything. You 
will then be helping the happiness of the 
world. 

" People are often hurt very cruelly 
by careless words. I'd rather have it 
said of me when I come to die, ' She was 
always kind,' than be the greatest painter 
or musician the world ever saw. For it 
is infinitely harder to be always kind. 
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And you know your mother is terribly 
ambitious I " 

You have impressed on them a truth 
that will prevent them in after years 
from unnecessarily adding to the suffer- 
ings of Ufe. 

S. KEEPING THE CHILD HAPPY 

Be very quick to recognize signs of 
fatigue, especially after 4 p. m. A tired 
boy is a naughty boy. Be very gentle 
and patient with him. Let him have a 
nap. When he wakes he will be normal, 
which is good. 

Tired nerves are responsible for prac- 
tically all family jars where love is really 
supreme. 

Avoid v/npleasant incidents as you 
would the plague. They shake the fabric 
of happiness to its foundations. 

Never cloud a happy face when the 
boy rushes in, muddy shoes and all, to 
teU you of his success at baseball. 
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Happiness Instead of Fault-finding 

" Well, that's pne. Mother is cer- 
tainly proud of her boy and expects to 
see him playing for his school and col- 
lege one day. Just a minute, son. Your 
shoes are a bit muddy. Clean them off 
and then I want to know some more 
about yoiir next game." 

Always see that the child goes to sleep 
happy. A child must always feel good 
before be goes to bed. To allow him to 
sob himself to sleep is cruel and de- 
structive in the extreme. To allow him 
to go to bed unhappy predisposes to un- 
restful sleep, bad dreams, starting and 
crying in the night. 

" Darling, we are quite happy now, 
aren't we? Look up and smile at mother. 
That's right. You know she loves you so 
much and wants you to be always the 
very happiest little boy in all the world. 
Go to sleep now. And God bless moth- 
er's baby." 

The G!«rman doggerel translated by 
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Longfellow contains a profound psycho- 
logical truth: 

" Joy and temperance and repose — 
Slam the door on the doctor's nose." 



I 



Fathee Making You Happy 

Let father be a big factor in the hap- 
piness of the home. His arrival each 
night should be gladly anticipated. Do 
not shut him out of the activities, hopes 
and fears, for the real happiness of the 
home rests with him equally with you. 

Never sadden his home-coming with 
complaints. After his dinner he will 
hear from each child the news and hap- 
penings of the day. His appreciation, 
laughter and sense of humor will make 
the day's happiness complete. 

Do not mar your own tranquillity by 
worrying over your children. If you 
have followed the lessons of the Course 
carefully, patiently, conscientiously and 
intelligently, there is no need for anxiety. 
Results will come. 
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You know the theory of teaching. 
You know how to make your children do 
as you wish. You have won their intel- 
lect, their reason, their love and their re- 
spect. 

WoEKY Forbidden 

They have never been nagged, there- 
fore they are ahsolutely honest. Having 
been shown how to learn a lesson, the 
disobedience resultant on being told how 
not to do it has passed them by. Their 
trust in you is perfect, for they have 
never learned fear or injustice. Because 
the Course has shown you how to be 
sweetly sympathetic, they have given you 
their hearts. They know by proofs given 
them that if they wish to be successful 
and happy men and women they must 
keep the moral code. Being free to roam, 
they gravitate naturally to the home nest. 

The helplessness of tJie old-time mother 
will never be yours. 

" Where can John he? I've called un- 
til I'm tired. It's no use. I can't do 
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anything with him. His father will just 
whip him good and hard when he comes 
in." 

Poor, futile, fooUsh woman! Small 
wonder her " John " is now a nightly or- 
nament of the local saloon I 

This woman had experience of mis- 
management in her own childhood and 
muddled her habies through a series of 
threats, caresses and whippings, capri- 
ciously given and vigorously resented and 
despised. Shpshod childhood came to 
calamitous maturity. 

You have your theory marked out for 
you step by step by this Course, pro- 
ceeding from cause to effect, logically 
working out the whole problem of your 
children's mental, moral and hygienic 
development on sane and simple lines. 
You yourself have proved that time has 
been actually gained by the study in- 
volved because of the energy saved. 
You were spared clinging and whining 
in your busy hours. Your httle ones 
were interested and absorbed as they en- 
gaged in their work-play at your side. 
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You were happy to feel that their path- 
way was smoothed even as yours was 
sweetened by increased mutual love and 
understanding. 

The Next Genehation 

Now that the daughter is twenty she 
will want to know how to make her own 
little home as perfect as may be. Teach 
her the system that made her what she is. 

She will be all eagerness to begin. 
Before its lessons are actually needed, she 
will practice auto-suggestion along the 
lines indicated. She will realize, as you 
know, that this system prevents disobedi- 
ence; that no child trained under it will 
do wrong of his own volition. The in- 
sistent declaration that to do right is the 
natural tendency of every child destroys 
this possibility. 

To develop Obedience, Self-Control, 
Strength of Body and Intellect, and Mo- 
rality, is the object of the Coiu-se. 

" Men hve," says Dr. Richard C. Ca- 
bot, " by work, play, love and worship." 
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For these four essentials also the Course 
stands pledged. 

What You Have Gained 

It is designed to train men and women 
from earliest childhood that they may live 
wisely, think nobly, work heartily, play 
joyously, love wholesomely, worshiping 
the Giver of every good gift in the doing 
thereof. 

The Course has taught you as mother- 
teacher to be tactful in never marring the 
continuity of your child's happiness by 
needless scolding or aggravation. Its 
carefully graded training abolishes multi- 
plicity of rules and precepts difficult to 
memorize and futile if applied. 

You have learned that education, hke 
natural growth, is gradual. You have 
lived the system as your children have 
absorbed it, naturally, as a tree absorbs 
water from the air. 

Your sympathies have widened; your 
understanding has broadened. You start- 
ed perhaps with slightly narrow views 
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of life ; were even timorous of trying out 
that new idea. But because your reason 
told you that you had found the right 
thing for baby, you have now become (by 
reason of this new idea successfully ap- 
plied) a perfect mother to your own chil- 
dren, and by reason of your eagerness to 
pass along the good news you are po- 
tentially a universal mother, a helper of 
the race. 

Your deUght at what the Course has 
done for you and yours; the comforting 
knowledge that this result based on the 
laws of hard logic is as unvarying as the 
axioms of mathematics, make you wish 
to place the Course in the hands of every 
mother in the land. 

Having learned to govern your home 
by cosmic law, love and tact, to under- 
stand your children's differing character- 
istics, to give and take, you have a basis 
for perfect confidence; you have safe- 
guarded the interests of the home by 
arming your boys and girls against the 
evils of the way with sane, well-argued 
truths. You have made them realize 
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practically that the highest joys of life 
come to the well-poised, purposeful 
woman and the man strong to endure. 

You know by incontestable proof pre- 
sented just here in your own home that 
by way of this systematized Course a true 
preparedness can be achieved. 
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age from one to three years S: IM 

age from three to six years S: 191 

age from six to ten years S: 388 

age from ten to fifteen years Si 350 

age from fifteen to twenty-one years i: 405 

outdoor Ufe 10:988, 1001; 12: 1S39 

perseverance 8t 794 

quarreling 6:611, 695, 661 

railroad dangers 11: 1091 

running "quickly" 8:261, 871, SB2 

safety first if:109I, 1100 

school studies. Uking for 12:1203, 1906 

sexual hygiene IJ:1061, 1065, 1067 

Rnoking It: 1131, 11S7 

stuttering 10: 1011 

sympathy and altruism li; 1415, 

1416, 1418, 1419, I42T, 1430, 1436, 1438 

taking an object S: 169 

temperance 11: 1114 

toothbrush, use of 10: 959 

Note:— The figures in italics stand for the numlKr 
of the volume in which the reference appears; the figures 
in Roman type stand for the page numbers. 
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Lessons ; 

towtl and drinking cup 11: 

" Wmit " 2: 270, 

will power S:S30, 

Letters IS: 1381, IM9, 

Lfbrarj' manners 15t 

Life, robust view of ..10: 

story of, told to child 11: 

Life work 11: 

Liciuor II: 

Literature 12: 1184, 1195, 

Love affairs 1S:ISS3, 

displacing hatred ij: 

Luncheon box 10: 

Lying I3;137B; 15: 1636, 1S39, 1549, 15S6, 1471, 

Uanual training 8: 

Marriage 8: 

Matches, danger of JI: 

Medicine, administering 10:986, 

Memory training 16: 

Mental training 12: 

Miserliness 15: 

Money, spending 15: ISSfi, 1F86, 1S93, 1596, 1609, 

Mood, of child 5:596; 6:6S4, 646, 



..12: 1 



} of instruction 16t 



Morality 

Moral training . . 
methods of .... 

Morning, rising i 

Motive and will. . 

Mottoes, as mean 

Mouth 10: 

care of 10: 

putting things into I: 

Moving pictures 14s 1 

Music ISs lioa 

Note: — The figures in italics stsnd for the number 
of the volume in which the reference appears; the flguret 
in Homan type stand for the page n 
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Music, how to interest child in 8: 

and pictures in religious training 16: 

Nagging a child 2: i38: 5: 

Nature, study 12: 

beauties of 16: 

NameE, signilicsnce of ^s 

Neighbor's children IS: 

Nervousness 1:96; 10: : 

Night, absences at Hi 

Noise 1^:1*18; IS: 

Normal child, the fi: 

Havel reading iZ: 

Nurse, choosing a 

training of 

Nursery, improvised 

Obedience 

age from birth to six months 1: 

age from six months to one year 

age from one to three years 

age from three to six years ■' 2: 

age from six to ten years St 

age from ten to flfleen years 9: 

age from lifteen to twenty-one years 4: 

based on confidence 

children not in the family 



mpliai 



390 
45S 



deferred 8:231; 5:310, 

formBl 1:30; i: 453 

habit of i:83; Si IM 

negaUve 8: Ifi6, US 

positive 2: 156, 945 

refusing to obey i;80; 2:820, 245; 3: 290 

relative importance of 1: 46 

talking about, to children 2:199, 340; 3: 308 

Obstinacy 5: 683, 586, 593, 597 

Observation, power of, cultivated 12: 1172 

Note:— The figures in italics stand for the number 
of the volume in which the reference appears; the flgurei 
in Roman type stand for the page numbers. 
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Opposition, child's need of 3j6T7; 8i 789 

Outdoor amusentents i^: ISM 

life 9: 616, 12i 12SI 

Over-protection of child Si 788 

Optimism necesaarj fi:G12, G82 

Parents; 

agreement on a command 9:3T3; 6: 683 

txample of 5:509, 574; 6i 610 

office of S: 9S0 

self-control of 5-<H)9, Bli; Si611, 613; 5: 85S 

self-training of a, 8: 864 

team-work of 8:8S9, 860 

Parties li: 1393 

Patience o; 617 

People, fear of 7: 731, 768 

Perseverance Si 779, 791 

Pets U: 1*25 

Physical control of child ii69, 73, 111 

Physical exercises 

and anger S: 685 

and will-training 8: 830 

Physical health 9: 897 

Pictures causing fear 7: 713 

Pinching and biting G: 672 

Play iOilOOli i4:13dl, 1413, U28 

of child 6: 648 

room JS: 1155 

Playing with child S:I55; 3:287, 295 

on Sunday 16; 653 

"Please" SiBlS; 6: 649 

Poisons, dangers of 11: 11S7, 1139 

Pouting 5: 594 

Power of wiU 5: 507; S: 815 

Fraying for children 6: 191 

Practical joking IS: 1493 

Prayer iSi 16M 

Note: — The figures in italics stand for the number 
of the volume in which the reference appears; the figure* 
In Roman type stanil for the page numbers. 




..I:S, 86, lOfi; 76:1691, IfiSO 



Privacy 

Prohibitions 

Promises 

tnaking 15i ISfSO 

Public BEsemblage, manners at 15: ISM 

Punishment (not corporal) ii4ST; S:S5^; 7: 69T 

corporal Ii7S, 111; 2:1SS, £46; 

3:831, 3M, 886; 4:190, iSSi 5:54I( 6: 608 

natural Ji62, 64; i: 447 

Qoaricling 6: 689 

Questions of a diUd ll■.l0^6■, li: 1162 

"Quick))''' aa a command £:2S1, 2T1, 282 

Railroad tracks, dangers of llx 1091 

Reading 12:1176, 1181, 1195; H: 1362 

to children 12:1180, 1189, 1243 

Reasoning with child 5:660, 

362; 6:614; 8:808, 817, 824 
Reasons for commands. ..S: 18S; 3:304,314, 377; j: 413 

Rebellious chUd, method of treating I:2S; 2: 269 

Regularity 1:47, 50; i:\Sl; 5: 629 

RelaMtioD 9: 928 

Religion It: 1270 

in the home 6: 022 

provoking fear 7 : 7T4 

Religious training 16: 1639 

Reprjssion 7:777; 10: 1084 

Requests, how to reply to 3: 86S 

Resolutions S: 849 

Respect of parents J: 80; 3: 877 

Rest 9: 928 

Restitution 15i 16TJS 

Rewards 1: IS 

Rules vs. principles 1: 48 

Running away ij: 1371 

Sabbath keeping 16: 1651 

Note:— The figures In italics stand for the number 
of the volnme in which the reference appears; the figures 
in Roman type stand for the page numbers. 
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Safety first JJ:1090, 1100 

Santa Claus It: 1183 

Sarcasm 6: 618, 61S 

Savings account lis HIT 

Scolding 1:8$; 3:298, 299; 4:489; 5: S89 

Schooi, at home 12; 1238 

away from home at 1S:12S0, 1281, 1290 

companions 13: 1280, 12S1, 131B 

Studies, interesting child in 13:1200, 1206, 1214 

Sccretivencss IS: 1287; 15: 1588 

Self-confidence 8: 784 

Self-consciousneas 3: 899 

Self-control 5i606, 508, 614, 

815, 869; 6:611, 619, 619; Si858, BG3; 13: 1S84 

and co-operation ^:608; S: 668 

game of 5:518, BIT 

and obedience B: 907 

of parent SsB09, SIO; fit 611, 6tS 

positive 5: 811 

Self-interest 1: 36 

Self-government of chUd i:73; 2:187, 188 

Sensationalism 10: 1020 

Sense of honor 15: 1847 

Sensitiveness 7:744; 10: 1025 

Severity of parents. ...Jt SO; 5:883; 7:737, 748; 8: 801 

Sexual hygiene J0:96B; 11: 1060 

Sharing with others H: 1433 

Short stories 16: 1638 

Silence, value of fl: 815 

Sidn, care of 10: 965 

color and health lOt 1091 

Sleep 9:921, 952; Hi lOSl 

conditions favorable to S: 540 

Smoking 11: 1118 

Social standards, Influence of 1: 8S 

Son and daughter 8: SS4 

Sorority 13: ISsa 

Non: — Hie figures in italics stand for the number 
of the volume in which the reference appears ; the figures 
in Roman type stand for ttte pdge numbers. 
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Speaking, 

at school 7: 

In public 7: 

Speed) 10: 

Stoge fright 15: 

SteaUng JS:1686, lfi69. 

Store, manners in the IS: 

Stories, demand for 12: 

causing fear 7: 

Storj-lelUng 1: 

Street, eating 



1011 
1286 
1ST« 
IfiOT 
IIU 



1S22 
181G 



IS: 

a girl on the 13: 

Strength of wiU 8: 

StubbomnesB 5:595; 8: rra-a 

Stuttering 10: 1011 

SubBtitution, principle of 1:6; 4:496; 

5:fi06, S50, SBi, 588; 6:6SS; 7:757; 9: 911 

eMmples of 1: 12, 38; 8:149; 3:3S5{ 

i:i9Bi 5:642, 6S7, 55S, 589; S:607, 651; 
10:977, B82, 992, 1038; JJ:1095, 1088, 
1124, U39; ierl229; 13:1318, 1321, 1348; 
1^:1355, 1358, 1374, 1377, 1386, 1392, 
1400, 1419, 14S7, 1430; 15:1457, 1463,1608 

prohibitions vs 1 : 9 

statement of principle 1: 8 

Success 12: 1244 

principle of 1;1, 2; 4:493; 

5:664, E9T, S98; S:618, 633, 649, 658; 
7:698, TOT, 741; 8:797, 806, 894, 833, 863; 
9:914; 11:1087, 1116, 1127; 12:1157, 119T; 
13:1278, 1280, 1284, 1286, 1293, 1320, 1334, 
1349; 14:I3S5, 1368, 1874, I3T8, 1389, 1416, 
1434, 1488; 15:1472, 1473, 1478, 1498, 
1534, 1543, 1659, 1686, 16B8, 1590, 1596, 
1698, 1604, 1606, 1606; 16': 1622, 1698, 1630 

Non: — The figures in italics stand for the nomber 
of the volume in which the reference appears; the figures 
in Boman type stand for the page numbers. 
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Suggestion; 

examples of 1:1, 2, 3, 26, 36, 100, lOG; S:200, 

301, 207; SiiOl; 4:496; 5:560, 563, 6g9{ 
6:619, 636, 650, 661, 656; 7:696, 699, 724, 
757i 8:809, 833, 838; 9:900, 918, 918, 919, 
947; J0iS71, 977, 986, 98T, 990, 1030, 
1034; Jl:10fi7, 1067; i£:1160, 1206, 1216, 
1243; J5:1604, 1605, 1606; JS: 1622, 16BB, 1630 

leading 1:5; 8: 820 

oegative 1:106; 8:146; 6:647; 10: 1028 

Submission 6: 641 

Superstition 7: 772 

Sunday School attendance IS: 16W 

Swimming Ij: ISSB 

SjTnpathy 5:583,670; 81616; 7:700; 8:79JS, 7B7 

and altruism 14 1 1409 

Table manners 15: 14B5, 14BB 

" Take it to the cheur " as a command 2: 169 

Talk at table 10: 986 

Tantrums 5:533,599, 603 

Tattling 12; 1210 

Tea and coffee 10: 984 

Teasing 2i 144 

child fl: 671 

parents 6: 673 

Teeth, care of 10: 958 

Temperament, related to anger 5 : 573, B75 

Temperance 10:992; ii:1113; 12: 1264 

Theater lit 1887 

Threats 2:198; 3:369; ei646, 647 

lliunder and li^tnlng causing fear 7:719, 764 

Tickling J: 43 

Tobacco, use of U: 1118 

Toothbrush, teaching use of 10: 959 

Towel, dangers of 11: 1106 

Traveling, food provisions for JO: 974 

Trust, keeping a 13: 1276 

Note: — The figures in italics stand for the number 
of the volume in which the reference appears; the figures 
in Roman type stand for the page numbers. 
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Trusting the child 4t 487 

Tnithfidness 10:986; 15t 1588 

Unkind words 5:514, 515, 571; 6i 837 

Vision lOt 1005 

•*Vocal Reaction" 5: 518 

Voice of parent, correct use of ,i : 61, 65; 

2:219; 9:869; 4:420; 5:515; 6: 628 
'^Wait'* as a command 2:270, 282; 5: 822 

teaching child to 6:617, 618 

Walkhig 9: 915 

Water, for drinking 9:909, 984 

fear of 7:726, 756 

Weight and health lOi 1023 

Whhn of a chUd, yielding to i: 16; 

2:188, 904; 5:586, 587, 608 

Whining 5: 565 

Whispering 15: 1477 

"Why^'habit 5: 320 

Will of child, breaking 5: 578 

Will power 8:813; lOi 1015 

Words, teaching meaning of i : 63; 2: 155 

provoking anger 5: 514, 581 

significance of 5: 511 

Worry, cry of 7: 696 

Worship, how to 16: 1645 

Nets: — ^The figures in italics stand for the number 
of the volume In which the reference appears; the figures 
in Roman type stand for the page numbers. 
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